extended family, as has been done in the House of Umoja and Achievement Place.
The other, more difficult aspect of implementing the theoretical propositions would be the creation of legitimate opportunities for achievement and the strengthening of the boys' bonds to school, family, and community. Since strain arises from academic failure, the intervention should seek to provide opportunities for academic success and social acceptance in the school. Given the probable academic and school behavior problems of most program participants, the difficulties of integrating them into a school would be profound. A consideration in selecting a residential site for the program might be to locate a school district in which authorities would be willing to cooperate with program and research staff in seeking to integrate the youths into the high school. Remedial educational assistance outside of school would be part of the program at the residential facility. Integration into regular classes at the school would be preferable to establishing a school for the boys at the residential site, because the latter would further remove the boys from the community. The program might seek, however, to establish alternative educational options within the school. For example, a work-study program might be created in cooperation with the school and community employers. It would be desirable to involve program participants in extracurricular clubs or activities likely to attract good kids such as an auto mechanics workshop, a filmmaking project, or intramural sports. Involving program participants in classes and activities in the school would require delicate negotiation prior to program initiation and continued communication between school and program staff. The availability of program funds to provide materials, teacher's aides, or personnel to run after-school activities for the school might facilitate school-program cooperation.
The second institutional link to be developed would be that of the youths to their families, a task made more difficult by the disturbed states of the families. The theoretical and empirical rationale for involving parents in the intervention program grows principally from control and social learning theories. Many of these parents may need additional social services, financial support, and/or medical assistance before they could be actively involved in the program through weekly family group meetings using the guided group interaction format. Additional individual sessions involving a youth, his parents, and a staff member might also be included for some parents and might be varied in terms of frequency and structure to determine the effects of various types of family involvement and intervention strategies on program outcomes.
The third institutional link to be developed would be that of the boy to the community. Most programs overlook this aspect, and yet there are